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behavior, it would be pointless to invest extensive resources in economic interventions, especially if other factors proved better points of intervention.
DETERMINING THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM
In attempting to solve any problem, a clear idea of the nature of the problem, its causes, and developmental processes is vital. In the absence of an adequate conceptual framework for rehabilitation research, the rush of enthusiasm for an interesting intervention is likely to short-circuit con-sideration of these factors. The result is rehabilitative efforts that may be unrelated to the causes of crime, ignore the most suitable target populations, and fail to consider questions of the optimal timing and strength of the intervention. The adoption of a theoretical framework necessarily prompts consideration of the above factors and, one hopes, thoughtful development and implementation of rehabilitative interventions, thereby increasing the chances for rehabilitative effectiveness.
THEORIES AND CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORKS
The nature and role of theory in science is itself a matter of debate. Perhaps the most influential philosopher of science over the past 30 years, Karl Popper, espoused a strong version of the deductive method that requires that the propositions of a theory be set forth and tested for internal consistency, for their logical fidelity, and for their likelihood of representing an advance over existing theories (Popper 1959). The most critical requirement of a theory is that it lead to empirically testable hypotheses. A formal theory would require the statement of the axioms on which it is based, the theorems and corollaries consistent with those axioms, and an initial set of hypotheses implicit in the theorems. There are probably no theories in social science that fit such strictures, and it seems scarcely likely that there will be any very soon.
It is easy to be vulnerable to charges of either fatuousness or a lack of realism in recommending that efforts be devoted to development of more and better theory. There is scarcely an area of social science in which one does not hear repeated calls for better theory, and to repeat such a call one more time may seem scarcely necessary. Yet, this call is too rarely answered in a meaningful way. Instead, the field of rehabilitation, like so many other areas of applied research, persists in ameliorative efforts and research that are devoid of pattern and direction.
We do not wish to set higher standards for theory in the field of offender rehabilitation than in any other area of social problem intervention. For